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excellent lawyer. Then look at him in the most
good-natured manner in the world, with a mix-
ture of assent and appeal in your countenance,
and tell him that you are waiting breakfast for
him; that you never like to breakfast without
him; that you really want it too; that the serv-
ants want theirs; that you shall not know how to
get the house into order, unless he rises; and
that you are sure he would do things twenty
times worse, even than getting out of his warm
bed, to put them all into good humour and a
state of comfort. Then, after having said this,
throw in the comparatively indifferent matter,
to him, about his health; but tell him that it is
no indifferent matter to you; that the sight of his
illness makes more people suffer than one; but
that if, nevertheless, he really does feel so very

sleepy and so very much refreshed by------Yet

stay; we hardly know whether the frailty of

a------ Yes, yes; say that too, especially if you

say it with sincerity; for if the weakness of hu-
man nature on the one hand and the vis inertue
on the other, should lead him to take advantage
of it once or twice, good-humour and sincerity
form an irresistible junction at last; and are
still better and warmer things than pillows and
blankets.

Other little helps of appeal may be thrown in,
as occasion requires. You may tell a lover, for
instance, that lying in bed makes people corpu-